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ABSTRACT 

A review of the literature identified social, 
cultural, and work”related ssues that may affect the retention and 
selection of qualified human services staff in rural areas. A survey 
of 60 rural professionals and follow~up interviews examined attitudes 
toward living in rural areas, skills required by rural human services 
organizations, and gaps in the skills of current staff. Respondents 
overwhelmingly saw aspects of lifestyle and community as the main 
attraction for remaining in rural areas. Work^related issues that 
might be factors in deciding to leave rural areas included isolation, 
distances travelled for job, lack of career path, availability of 
work, lack of resources, and lack of access to inservice training. 
Qualifications sought by human services organizations included 
professional requirements, personal attributes and life skills, and 
generalist skills. High motivation and morale were observed in 
organizations committed to staff networking, peer review, and staff 
utilization of inservice courses. Regarding educational needs, 
respondents had generally obtained their initial qualifications in 
their twenties and now had little time and energy to devote to study. 
They had difficulties in accessing reference materials and felt that 
coursework lacked relevance. Most areas surveyed lacked qualified 
social workers, with community nurses providing social work services. 
Suggestions are offered for recruitment and retention of professional 
staff and for development of rural“oriented undergraduate degrees and 
courses in human services. Contains 24 references. (SV) 
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SKILLS AND REQUIREMENTS OF RURAL HUMAN SERVICE ORGANISATIONS. 

Marisc Sacco — Australia 

I he selection and retention of staff is of concern to all rural health service providers. The present study involved interviews (n=25) and survey data 
(ns60) to obtain a profile of human service providers. Interviews revealed that a number of strategies have been develo[^d to offer support to 
workers, lack of access to supervision and networks are factors which contnbuie to the low ret'»ntion rate of rural human service workers. Life 
style factors in rural communities are important reasons for practitioners to remain in rural areas. Strategies which encourage people who aie already 
laniiliar with rural life style to obtain qualifications are discussed. 

This study is a response to requests from Catholic welfare agencies operating in rural areas of Australia who are faced with dilficulties in attracting 
and retaining professional human ser\'ices staff to rural communities. 

Rural areas of Australia tend to have a distinct culture. There are a number of Issues a new worker will be confronted by whilsi adapting to a new 
environment. Apart from cultural differences, rural human service workers are also confronted with differences in service delivery in relation to 
organisational models and general lack of higher order ser^'ices Workers in rural areas need to have multiple skills yet many are confronted by the 
Kick of quality profeiiSional supervision 



SKILLS AND REQUIREMENTS 



Collier (1984) argues that the models used by urban trained 
professionals are inappropriate and that city — trained welfare 
workers bring urban values to rural practice. They then attempt to 
convert, patronise, romanticise and finally colonise rural dwellers’. 

' Instead, workers need to see and understand what is happening 

and then construct ways of dealing with the realities. In this way 
appropriate models of service delivery can be developed. 

Myths and Realities 

Factors of isolation, distance and the need to be self — reliant have 
given rise to a number of different characteristics within rural 
communities. These factors have created a community with a 
common language and respect for each person’s pride in their 
ability to *go it alone’. A mutual understanding of w'hat constitutes 
i the ‘last straw’, an appreciation that there is no one else to help 

except the conimunity and a belief that any one may need help ai 
any lime if disaster strikes, creates a close — knit social fabric in 
local communities (Lynn 1990, p. 17). It has been said by some 
social commeiuaiors that rural communities look after their own 
people and that they arc suspicious and unaccepiing of outsiders 
who do not understand local w'ays (Daffen 1987). 



. One of the biggest hurdles for a welfare worker employed in a 

rural area faces is gaining community acceptance In communities 
where family lineage can he traced over many generations and 
everyone knows everyone else, it is difficult to accept someone 
whose background is unknown Alienation can be severe if the 
; praciiiioner does not find ‘like minded’ people with whom to 

j associate (Slirmey 1992) For workers who have relocated away 

[ from friends and family networks, the isolation and the costs of 

i telephone calls can be unbearable. Many have to cope with 

personal stress alone Where family members have relocated with 
the worker, adjustment problems of family members add further 
stress. Trust is important in any selling, but it is more pronounced 
! in rural areas w'hcrc there is generally less acceptance by clients of 

j seeking help and a greater suspicion of ‘outsiders’. People living in 

1 rural and isolated areas lend to keep their problems to themselves 

1 or cal! on friends or the family doctor or solicitor. Professionals 

j who are newcomers arc distrusted and therefore ke[)l at a distance 

I resulting m a stand-off belw’een the human service professional 

and locals (|ames 1989) 



Within a small community these new community members will he 
faced with a loss of anonymity which may he a different experience 
compared to that expeiienced in urban areas. The differentiation 
between work and private life inevitably becomes obscured as 
within a small community they will eneounier clients in social 
sellings. People read dilleienily to meeting a counsellor or social 
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worker in the local supermarket. Some will pretend not to know 
the worker, others will avoid contact and others will want to 
continue the consultation right there and then. In urban areas 
these problems can be avoided by living in a different suburb to 
the one in which people work. In rural areas the loss of anonymity 
is unavoidable, requiring specific strategies on behalf of the worker 
to cope. 

Attitudes 

A common myth attributed to people living in rural areas is that 
they hold more conservative views than their urban counterparts. 
This conservatism is given expression through higher rates of 
marriage in rural areas, greater importance being placed on fanrily 
life and attitudes towards traditional gender roles (ABS, 1992). 

Another altitudinal study conducted by the Australian Institute of 
Family Studies foun4 some difference between urban and rural 
attitudes. Discussion stressed that there could be a number of 
explanations and that in sonic cases differences were slight. 
Attitudes towards premarital sex and gender roles were found to 
be slightly more conservative than urban counterparts (Kelly 
1989). 

Health and w'elfare services are female dominated industries and a 
woman from an uiban area who moves to a rural area, may find 
conservative aiiiiudes towards gender roles problematic. Dealing 
with female rural clients also requires an awareness of rural 
culture. 

Women in Rural Areas 

Farm ownership is generally passed to the male side of a family. 
Womens’ contribution to the operaiion of farms often remains 
unacknowledged. In the event of separation or divorce, legal 
decisions lend to favour the viability of the farm, resulting in 
women usually being disadvantaged in terms ol ihc sculemcni 
(Chan 1983; Coorey 1988; Dempsy 1989) 

For rural counsellors and human scr\MCc workers, this may mean 
ihai women face great difficulty in escaping a violent marriage 
Alston (1990) argues that rural counsellors must also be aware that 
rural women arc often antagonistic to feminist ideology. Their 
conserv'iiiism towards the division of labour and support for the 
family are founded on a strong tradition of working in partnership 
with their husbands. Although such attitudes nuy he widespread, 
they arc not universal (James, 1989) 

Within their personal and professional lives. wcKarc w'orkers 
would also he subjected to these gender — related values 
Practitioners from urban areas may l)c attracted lo rural life by llic 
slower pace of living ami llie community spirit that exists in many 
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rural areas. Clearly there arc beneliis in livmi> in an unpolluted 
cnvironniem where one can (eel secure in raising childreri 
Problems are more hke'.y to occur however, i( the practitioner s 
unaware of the impact a different culture and expectations will 
have upon their lifestyle. 

The normative model described in this section is not static. 
Therelore. a question that arises is whether or not a person Irom 
,.n urban culture (aces greater difficulty in bccorning 
a rural culture or whether the culture is suf icient y different 
within rural areas to mean that anyone non-local would experience 
(iilficuliics 



HUMAN SERVICE ORoa. .TSATIONS 

People in urban areas are accustomed to demanding social 
services They also have access to a greater range of services to 
satisfy their needs. In rural areas people are- less accustomed to 
expressing their needs. Within a closed or lightly knit community, 

(ear of community sanction can prevent people from expressing 
iheir need.s, let alone Ircingseen to ask (or help from a professional 
welfare worker. 

Research findings, think-tank discussions and conference 
pioceedings indicate a number of factors which interact to proc-uce 
difficulties in providing human sen-ices to rural areas of Australia. 

The main (actors identified arc the lack of i critical ^ss resulting 
,n limited service provision and therelore problems in the 
availability of qualified, experienced staff, govetnnaeni unding fo 
fractional pos'ihms requiring staff with very broad based skills, and 
use of inappropriate models of serv ice delivery. 

Government Funding 

Current Government funding practices at the Federal and 
Slale/terriior^- level, have contributed to the inequitable nature o 
wePare service delivery in rural and remote areas. An extensive 
review of the available literature concurs with sen-tee providers 
experiences that existing government funding practices 
1 4rvice delivery system which is suited to addressing needs in an 
irbrm col-xt (Ruml and Remote Areas Unit, 1991; McKenzie, 
1987 Greaney & Lees, 1989; Cheers, 1992.). These practices do 
not take into account the unique conditions that exist in a rural 
coiucxi 

Existing funding programs arc narrowly defined and highly 
srSised to mm the vast array of needs that exist in our 
predominantly urban society. This focus means ‘hat unless 
potential service providers can show that their service con or 
specified guidelines, (eg; child protection, domestic violence 
prevention, or marriage and family counselling senr^-es). they wi 
not obtain funds for rural and remote regions. The specialist 
orientation also means that scarce funds are used to target only 
specific community needs, often leaving fundamental issues 
unaddressed (Greaney &r Lees 1989; Cheers 1992). 

In practice the smaller populations in rural are;^ mean that a town 
may be eligible for funding for a domestic violence worker for 10 
hours a week and a community worker for 5 hours a week. etc . 
This presents three problems. First, i.ierc is a shortage o spccia is 
trained people in rural areas. Second, working in fraction.! 
positions may be unsuitable. Third, if an organisation was able o 
employ a specialist on a part-time basis it is unlikely there would 
be another practitioner to relieve the worker during annual or sick 
leave, eic 

Fumling should be Rexible to enable the rural human service 
worker to .idapt programs to local 

circutastanccs It is necessary for the welfare worker to be in tunc 
with the local community so that they can respond to their need 
Where detisions are made by a rcmovccl ceniral body, u ( U ' 
likely lo remain tied lo inappropriaie rural 
reeiuirement to satisfy funding specifications often works to inhibit 
the development of more appropriate service models 

Models of Service Delivery 

Urban models of service delivery rely heavily on their ability to 
refer clients to specialist services in the local area. The 



concentration of population within a relatively small area enables 
people to specialise- in dilfe-rent areas of service provision^ These- 
paiicrns are not available in less populated areas. Outlined below 
are- models used by rural human seivice orgamsaiioias. The need to 
utilise alie-maiive service delivery models also has implications for 
the tertiary education system. New graduates are often ill equipped 
to cope- with the- requirements of niral service delivery and olten 
apply for such positions as a last resort 

Existing service- organisations tend to be eoneentrated in regional 
centres and service a wide- caicbmeni area. Clients are required lo 
travel to the town. Alicrnaiive-ly service providers travel out to 
clients and/or establish saie-lliie services in smaller towns 

Specialist services may also be- provided by visiting service- 
providers from out of town 

Much research, coupled with the experience of service providers 
points to the- advantages of generic service Provi^o" 
remote areas (Puckett & Fre-de-rico 1992; Lynn 1990; Greaney & 
Lees 1989). A generalist worker is able to make more contacts has 
greater freedom to respond to the diverse needs that exist within a 
community, and can clarify demands, thus utilising spec, alts 
serv-ices more appropriately and effectively (McKem ie 1987). Such 
a worker is also able to more fully utilise existing community 
networks. 

Where there are a limited number of services available in rural . 
areas seivice organisations may employ multi-skilled pracuiioners 
or a number of specialist praciiiioners on a " 

recent years there has been an increased use of 008 or free call 
telephone seiviccs to provide infomnaiion and counselling services. 
Another model used by human service organisations i^o deliver 
scivices in rural areas is the use of a mobile service. This entails 
moving personnel, equipment and resources between 
communities. 

Where resources are scarce, there is a tendency to encourage the 
formation of community self-lielp groups and the use of informal 
friendship networks to provide some of the seivices that would be 
the domain of professional staff in urban areas. Alierna ively, 
organisations nuy attempt to use multi-purpose facilities and share 
premises with other service organisations An advantage in these 
arrangements is that clients may freely enter the building wiihou 
the purpose of their visit being publicly known. 

The above models and the need to be multi-skilled in rural areas 
raise questions about the appropriateness of ternary educaiio 
courses to equip new graduates to undertake employment. Mos 
tertiary education insiiiuiions are located in capital ones and ol 
highly specialised training, which may not include any rural 
content. 
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Professional Problems 

An important is.sue (or new staff is the lack of debriefing 
suiK-rvision and professional support from exiienenced stall 
is due to a number of reasons. 

. the worker being a lone practitioner especially in the case- of a 
Comiminiiy source - the need to travel out to 
surrounding areas may mean that the worker spends a grea 
deal of lime travelling between clients and so receives mmim.il 
peer review or contact with other workers in the same 
organisation; and - the limited availability of services results in 
a paucity of qualified supervisors or 

• appropriate pt'ople with whom to neiwoik. 

Setting up strong supportive networks is an essential ekment of 
rural work Tlii.s may require being highly creative and 
creating local networks. Welch, McKenna and buck (1 ))2) 
cnipbasi'sc the usefulness of nuiiniaining pro csstonal 
nu-tropol,ian areas and in being a member of professional 
nssoviations 

Access to (tirilu-r education and rcsouicc materials is often 
probk-matic (Werkes 1991). Information sent through llu mail 
nuy ake a long lime ami. when received, may be mapirropnaie or 
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no longer relevam. The result is ihai rural workers may be isolated 
• from dcvelopmetus m iheir own profession. 

education system 

The above discussion highlighted a range of potential difficultu^ 
faced by human service professionals, particularly those with 
previous employment backgrounds in urban-based sci^Mces, in 
idapiing to a rural environment Research by Wise and Hays 
(IQ92) into problems of attraction and retention of medical 
oractitioners highlights the need for both undergraduate and post 
Ltduaic courses to contain inatenal S()ecific to the needs of rural 
nraciitioners. Rural practitioners ought to be consulted in the 
formation, content and design of such courses and the courses 
periodically revised to remain relevant. 

Tertiary courses should also offer units which enhance the 
generalist skills of those people intending to take up positions in 
rural Australia. A review of the course outlines currently usec^ in 
social work, social welfare and psychology schools in Australian 
tertiary institutions was undertaken to ascertain the rural content 
of courses available. 

The results indicated that many of the courses cover aspects of 
welfare work in rural areas in their curriculum. These courses 
include subject areas such as alternative value systems, community 
development in different social settings, cross-cultural comparisons 
and stress management in rural services Social work Degrees and 
Diplomas, in general, place emphasis on developing sell- 
knowledge and encouraging students to explore their own 
Stereotypical views and values. 

However, it is argued that specific factors of rural lifestyle should 
be explicitly examined in light of the challenges of rural settings. 
Problems were also noted in that practical placements within a 
number of Degrees precluded rural placements relating to ‘be fact 
that placements are divided into blocks of one to two weeks which 
would make travel to rural areas prohibitive due to time and cost. 

People residing in rural areas are also confronted with the tyranny 
of distance in the form of extended travel time, additional costs in 
undertaking travel and living close to campus if they are to access 
educational facilities. These issues play an important role in 
determining whether i>eople take up tertiary study. Decentralising 
training facilities is one of the most effective means of overcoming 
this problem (Concliffe 1991; Sturmey & Edwards 1991; Sturmey 
1992). 

In summary, the literature has identified a number of problems 
which may affect the retention and selection of qualified 
experienced staff in rural areas. It can be categorised on the basis 
on social or cultural aspects and work related issues. Questions 
arise relating to identifying the factors which attract people 
towards working in rural areas and whether or not having a rural 
background is an advantage. Discussion of employment issues 
. -ves rise to questions about the level and type of qualifications 
employees have or skills they have obtained but which are not 
recognised through formal qualifications. Finally, employers faced 
with problems in attracting and retaimn;;, .lersonnel may have 
initialed specific strategies to alleviate the problems associate wu 
the models of service delivery and unique stresses of working in 
rural areas. 

The aim of this study was to examine the level and type of skills 
required by employers in human service organisations in rural 
areas and to identify strategies aimed at overcoming the proWc^ 
associated with the selection and retention of personnel. Other 
aims were to identify gaps in the skills of employees currently 
piovidmg human services and to seek opinions Irom respondents 
relating to reasons to remain in or to leave rural areas. 

METHODOLOGY 



a. 



Survey Design 

The triangulation method was employed in this study. Initial 
contact was made with organisations and (|nestionnaires sent to al 
employees within the organis-ition A response rate ol ^7 per cent 



was achieved from the 1 10 questionnaires distributed. Three of the 
questionnaires were returned incomplete giving a total ol bO 
questionnaires for analysis Structured interviews based on the 
practical and theoretical considerations raised in the review ol 
existing literature were also conducted in situ with organisation 
managers 

b. Selection of Statistical Local Areas (SLAs) 

Aboriginal communities have not been included in this research 
project due to limitations on time, finances and the researchers 
inexperience with Aboriginal communities. 

A total of five service towns were sampled from New South Wales 
Queensland and Tasmania. These towns are classified as Rura 
Other’ i.e ‘as being within a few hundred kilometres of a capital 
city or major urban centre...’ (DCSH. \ 99 \). 

The size of the town’s population was controlled for by selecting 
the SUVs with a standard score of between -0 5 and 0.5 and a 
population density of two or fewer people per kilometre squared. 

For each of the selected SLAs the number of hectares; kilometres 
from the provincial lown (ranges from 64 to 90 km); 
remoteness (range is 9.56 to 9.67) was obtained (Arundell. 1991)^ 
Finally five SLAs were randomly selected from the 14 which had 
[ireviously been selecicd. 

c. Selection of Service Organisations 

Local Shire Councils were contacted and local telephone 
directories consulted to locate services. This revealed that all 
survey seiwices in the selected SLAs with the exception of one 
community nurse, were provided from a larger centre within an 
adjoining SLA. 

The four types of service organisations selected were: Community 
Health; Family Counselling; Family day care; and Home Carc^ 
Taped interviews with organisations’ managers or directors took 
approximately one hour and were carried out during the months 
of March and April 1993. 

RESULTS 

The 60 questionnaires were coded and analysis was carried out 
using SPSS -. Outlined below is a profile of the sample [wpiilation 
based on mean scores in each variable. This is followed by an 
analysis of work— related issues A profile of professional 
qualifications is provided and finally a summary ol responses 
concerned with working in rura! areas. 

a. Profile of Workers 

Respondents were most likely to be a qualified ^ 

working with children (28%) or to be a counsellor (18 K,). There 
were few social workers (8%) in the areas surveyed. On average 
they had been working in rural areas for nine years and had been 
m their present position for four years. Respondents had been 
living in rural areas, on average, for 2b years. 

26% of respondents were between 41 and 45 years okl a fun her 
26% under 35 years of age and 17% were over 51. 47% of 
respondents who were 35 years old or younger, had been living in 
niral areas for 15 years or less, (of these 27% had lived in rura 
areas for less than 5 years) while 40% h.ad lived in rural areas or 
over 16 years. 24% of the sample had been living in rural areas lor 
between five and 20 years. 

Of tlie 50 respondents who provided data on both ilii'ir age and 
the number of years they have lived in rural areas. 22% had spent 
•ill their lives in rural areas A fiirtlier H‘>. spent up lea 10 ><-af 
away (roin rural areas 

The sample population was predominantly female (88%) wuh 
males (8%). 4% omitted the question. 12% of the ( 

married and 83% were or had been tnnmed 

or more children represent 4% of V |■’..spo^delUs 

knir children while 37% had two 

either ditl not have chiklren or did not answer the que.stion 
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u. vvorKin^ in Kurai Area^ 

68% of the sample population stated that their present 
employment status was the most preferred. On average they 
worked 33 hours per w'eek and earned between $25,000 and 
$30,000 per annum. 53% worked full-time whilst 33% worked 
part-tinic. 12% had worked in rural areas for a year or less. 38% 
for between 1 and 8 years and 25% for between 8 and 15 years. 

Of the total respondents, 63%, had had a previous job in a rural 
area. 43% had held at least three jobs in rural areas and 38% have 
been working and living in rural areas for an equal number of 
years. 

When giving multiple responses ill relation to location and length 
of service of previous jobs 55 people replied giving 107 responses. 
In Rural areas, 36% had spent less than five years and 11% had 
spent more than 1 1 years in each of iheii last two jobs. In Urban 
areas the corresponding figures were 28% less than five years and 
4% more than 1 1 years 

47 people listed their present job title and their previous job titles. 
In 49%) of these cases the title remained within die same category 
for all three positions. 47%) had two jobs in tlu. same and one in a 
different catej^ory. The remaining 4% had held jobs in three 
different categories. 

c. Practical Experience and Formal Qualifications 

Respondents were asked to make multiple responses on formal 
qualifications and practical expertise. Only one person stated they 
had no formal qualifications and eight people declined to answer 
the question. 

The high number of Certificates (43%0 reflected the high 
proportion of nurses in the sample. Nursing Ccr dcates accounted 
for 20% of the certificates undertaken. Bachelors of Arts (6%) ami 
Social Work or Social Studies (4%) were the most common 
Bachelor Degrees. 15%> of the sample had undertaken Bachelor 
degrees 

Types of courses undertaken were predominantly in-services. 
Respondents reported that courses in counselling C4%>) and child 
care (4%)) were the most frequently umiertaken 

On average, the 43 people who stated the date they completed or 
were to coniplcte their course of study had been formally qualified 
for twelve years. This average reflected courses taken to update 
qualifications rather than original qualifications. In general 
however, qualifications were obtained whilst the respondents were 
in their twenties. Three of the respondenLs stated that they were 
presently studying. 

Multiple responses were made in relation to respondents’ 
education. The most frequent responses were related to the need 
for ongoing education and in-serv'ice courses (10%) were useful in 
this respect. 8% of respondents slated that their education and 
training had been appropriate. An equal number emphasised life 
skills (8%) and previous work experience rather than commenting 
directly on their education. 

Counselling courses (4%) invoked comniems in relation to the 
lack of practical content and group work experience, 4% of 
comments related to the lack of specific rural content in courses. 
Access to educational facilities was not a frequently mentioned 
problem 

Comments on practical expertise mentioned management issues 
(8%) in the context of the need for training Expertise was 
obtained through in-service or trial -and-error learning following 
promolion into a supervisory or management position. Few 
(.ommenis were made on issues relating specifically to rural 
ex])crieiRc Mention was made of those skills relating to working 
with people (8%), e g , counselling skills (7%j). 

d. Comments on Working in Rural Areas 

Re^^poiuienis were asked to comitieni on why ihey clu>‘^e lo work 
and why they choose to stay in uiral areas Comments can be 
divided into iispccts of nirality (26%») and imo employnuaii faelois 
(17%>) (ommenis aboul rnial life em[>h«isised lln.* ^ense ol 



community ana a more relaxed, simpler litesiyle. Appreciation ot 
the eo.vironmeiu in general was mentioned as an important factor. 
Family relationships (5%), often the fact that a spouse worked in 
the area and that the respondent had a rural background, were 
recorded. 

Factors relating to employment included satisfaction with the level 
of autonomy and the generalist nature of the work. Respondents 
commented that they enjoyed the challenge of coping with the 
variety of problems associated with rural areas and they fell there 
was a need to be met. Access to in-service w'as also mentioned. 

A comparison of the nature of the comments and the number of 
years each respondent had been living in rural areas, revealed that 
lifestyle and community issues remained important regardless of 
how may years the person had lived in rural areas. Family issues 
appeared to be important in the first ten years and were then less 
frequently commented upon. 

Fewer comments were given in relation to nominating the reasons 
as to why they would decide not to continue working in rural 
areas. Changes in circumstances related to work (15%>) and family 
or personal issues (8%) were the most frequent comments. 
Emphasi.'^ on these issues remained fairly constant when related to 
the number of years the respondent had lived in rural areas. Only 
6% of the comments indicated that respondents could think of no 
reason or w'ould not choose to leave Comments on issues relating 
to education were more frequent in the earlier years of living in 
rural areas 

Lack of career path and the need to expand skills were work- 
related concerns. Others were an increasing work load; the 
declining level of skills of potential referral sources; the amount of 
travelling on a daily basis which was tiring; the sense of isolation 
from work colleagues; and the lack of replacement staff. 

Retirement, the desire to be closer to children now living in urban 
areas and changes in spouses’ job were amongst family or personal 
reasons to no longer work in rural areas. Illness and age were other 
**C'irces of concern. 



e. Interview Data 

Five interviews were conducted in each of the areas visited. A 
further three interviews were conducted with service providers. 
This section contains a summary of the main issues discussed 
under the general headings used during the interviews. 



(i) Organisariontil Structure 

In discussing organisational structure attention was paid to models 
of service delivery. The nature of services such as Family Day Care 
and Home Care Services meant that field workers and co- 
ordinators spent lime travelling away from the main centre. For 
the purpose of fortnightly regional play groups, school halls, 
church halls or a carer’s home were utilised. The major difficulty 
occurred with iransporiaiion and installation of equipment. Much 
of the Home Care was co-ordinated through the local nursing 
services. 



It was found that counselling services used a variety of models of 
serv'ice deliver)’. All bar one of the services operated from major 
centres Two of the counselling services did not have an outreach 
or satellite sc i vice which the other three, had. Personnel m two 
cases travelled to the outreach centre whilst in the third a loca 
person was employed on a fractional basis. None of the ouireac 
services had full-iinicsiaff. 



mother niexlcl used was for specialist services to visit local areas, 
hese service providers may travel between Shires, or may come in 
rorn a larger town or city Within the eounselling organisaiio^^ 
his was not deemed to be a problem because the desire 
onfideniialiiy meant that local residents preferred to speak m a 
luisidcr Where there were no visiting specialists many 
ravelled to a neighbouring town to receive services. In all cases 
aielliic ,st'r\’iecs were by no means meeting deinaiul. 

heie was lillle mteraeiion between ihe coniiminiiy 
,xal ho^^piial in ihiee of the Shire* The coinniunny nurse 
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therefore j*enerjlly a sole praciiiioner responsible for ihe 
clevelopmeni of iheir own posuion. 

The wide geographical coverage of each organisaiion necessiiaied a 
great deal of travelling by service provideis and/or clients. In the 
survey data, a distribution of hours worked per week, disclosed 
that 17% of the sample population spent between 10 and 18 hours 
travelling per week 28% spent 5 hours travelling per week and on 
average the sample population spent 0 hours travelling per week. 

(ii) S^.aJJingRcquiranents 

This section entailed discussion on present positions vacant and 
understaffing. The clear and universal response was the need for 
relief staff. In larger agencies where there were a number of 
employees, it v;as possible to spread the work load of a colleague 
who was absent. This was impossible for smaller organisations e g , 
in the case of lone practitioners the serv'ice generally had to be 
closed. In three instances staff had accumulated up to two years 
annual leave and in a third, used annual leave to go on a trip with 
local residents All the services surv’eyed with the exception of 
three, either had positions vacant, were in the process of 
interviewing applicants or had recently employed new staff 

(iii) Sdecfion and Retention oj Staff 

Experience in selection and retention of staff and issues relating to 
advertising and interviewing applicants were discussed. Experience 
in attracting new staff was varied across the organisations. In one 
situation, 4 positions were advertised, statewide, but received only 
7 applications Out of 57 expressions of interest, 26 applications 
were received in another situation. All the applicants except one 
were new graduates. Another experience entailed local adverts 
receiving 30 responses of which 5 were interviewed for one 
position. 

Local people were sought in that adverts were usually placed only 
in local newspapers. Many positions were part-time and it was 
reasoned that it would be difficult to attract workers from further 
afield. Problems were also experienced in finding someone with 
both qualifications and experience Most of the organisations 
found that they had to choose between one or the other Within 
nursing, the problems related to clinical versus community 
experience. 

(iv) Quali/ications Sought and Specific Skills Required to Work in 
Rural Areas 

Discussion on this topic fell into the following three areas: legal or 
professional requirements; personal attributes; and generalist skills. 
Nursing, counselling and family day-care co — ordinators fell into 
the first category. Emphasis was then placed on personal 
attributes. Life skills were seen to be important in providing a 
worker with an empathy for their clients. Intuition and credibility 
could be built up through life experiences. 

Life experience was also seen to be important in relation to 
developing a self-knowledge. Welfare workers who are isolated 
from other workers need a clear understanding of their own 
professional and personal needs. Through knowing these needs 
limits can be set in relation to the blurting of work and personal 
lives. This is important in avoiding burn-out. 

Being nvamed and having children was mentioned by a number of 
managers It was suggested that the experience of raising children 
provides women, in particular, with numerous skills as well as a 
sense ol identification with the community 

Inqxiriant general skills tliscussed were communication, listening, 
observation, adaptability and the ability to maintain 
confidentiality. Motivation, willingness to participate and an 
openness to rural life, dedication and hard work were also 
important factors in rural work. 

Practitioners working in rural areas do not generally have access to 
help from a wide range of specialist or higher order services 
Practitic'Hiers may frec|uently find themselves in a situation where 
they require skills and knowletlge w'cll beyond their basic 
education In this way they rct|Uire well-developed generalist skills 
from within a number of disciplines 



(v) Further Education; Conferences; In-Scrv'ice Training 

Questions were related to access to courses and any specific 
strategies used in updating skills Time, access and costs were the 
main concerns voiced relating to education Problems were created 
by the ur availability of relief staff to cover for workers taking study 
leave particularly for six-week resideniials. Study lime for workers 
with families and the travelling cost of attending courses were also 
problematic. Where courses were undertaken, motivation 
dwindled because there were tew relevant post-graduate courses 

Access was a problem in the obvious sense of being removed from 
University campuses and facing a limited number of places in 
distance education courses. A further problem was related to 
obtaining reference material beyond the references supplied in 
course packs. 

A number of strategies were suggested to alleviate these problems. 

It w'as suggested that workers should be given credit for practical 
experience and expertise to reduce the number of units required to 
complete a course of study and so make it more attractive. A call 
was made to decentralise educational institutions, cither by taking 
individual courses to rural areas or by creating satellite campuses. 
Being in a rural area and adopting models used by service 
providers w'ould heighten awareness of issues related to serv'icing 
rural areas. 

Currently greater emphasis is placed on in-service and attending 
conferences. During informal discussions with staff members in a 
number of organisations, the importance of in-scrvice was 
emphasised. In some organisations managers emphasised the 
availability rather than the utilisation of in-services. All 
organisations stipulated availability of in-service which may have 
been half a day per month, two courses per year or one seminar a 
year. In iw'o instances a great deal of effort was put into utilising 
community resources to create courses to satisfy organisation 
requirements. 

(vi) Availability and Utilisation of Support Ni,t'^orks 

Discussion revolved around networking within and between other 
human service agencies. 

Networks fulfil a number of functions on both a professional and 
community basis and are also essential for client referral. The 
necessity for many workers to spend time travelling between 
clients requires specific strategies to overcome lack of contact 
between colleagues. 

Within agencies time was set apart for workers to discuss issues 
relating to specific cases, with co-workers. Where possible two 
people do visits together so that one could review the case 
managemcr.t of a peer and provide opportunity to discuss 
alternative strategics. For sole practitioners, this approach was not 
possible. Their contacts had to be obtained through visiting 
practitioners or networks extended beyond the local area. 

Emphasis was placed on the value of community networks by a 
number of interviewees. They found that sitting on local 
committees developed their knowledge of the area. In smaller 
communities this was also a mechanism by which to establish 
friendship networks. 

Inter-organisation politics and ‘power plays’ sometimes prevent 
inter-agency networking. This may result in some service 
duplication whilst other needs arc unmet. 

(viO Strategies Used in Servicing Rural Areas 

Einjdoyers were interviewed on specific strategies employed to 
overcome difficulties related to working in rural areas Most of the 
organisations had implemented strategies to assist workers Other 
comments w’cre made ill relation to personal strategics used. 

Three organisations used defensive driving courses as a strategy to 
assist wc>rkers who travelled extensively and were expected to 
know how to change tyres and lo drive safely. 

Isolation can be clangorous for workers entering a farm to coniront 
a violent situation One organis:ition insisted that woikers contact 
police lor assistance and also call base to confirm their safety This 
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was noi always possible as there may be no access lo a lelephone 
An expensive but useful tool would be a mobile phone This would 
also be helpful in terms of being late returning from a visit or in 
the event of an accident or car trouble 

Larger organisations were able to rotate duties or areas covered by 
workers. This may alleviate stress, provide an opportunity for i>eer 
review of case work and prevent dependency relationships 
developing. 

A supportive partner can be imjwrtant in answering the phone or 
simply ‘pulling it out of its socket!’ On a personal basis, it is often 
up to the worker to set the limits of what is achievable, what is not 
and develop strategies to alleviate stress from lack of anonymity. 

The issue of confidentiality and small town gossip led to two 
services choosing to operate from multi-service buildings to 
prcser\'e clients privacy. A similar problem was reported regarding 
identification of the car used by the financial adviser. In some 
instances people refused to allow ‘the car onto their premises. 

Particular strategies caused disagreement, e.g., two organisations 
stated that they preferred not to create a distance between 
themselve.s and clients by wearing a uniform. Another organisation 
believed that the uniform enabled workers and clients to 
differentiate between work and leisure and provided greater 
tomnumity acceptance and entry into people’s lives 

(viii) Strategies in Obtaining Community Support and Acceptance 

The experience of interviewees was sought regarding community 
support for services and adaptation to cultural differences. 

The reputation and social standing of the larger, established 
human service organisations enhanced community acceptance and 
support. Individuals who became identifiable through these 
organisation were reported to be more readily accepted into a 
community. 

A strategy used to get community funding for the purchasing of 
motor vehicles was to place the namc/logo of the sponsorir g 
association on the car The organisation found that people 
responded with a sense of responsibility and took delight in 
discussing ’their’ car. Clearly, this situation was the reverse of the 
effect of the rural counsellor’s car It therefore illustrates the neea 
to be adaptable and to use diflereiit strategies in different 
circumstances 

Parenthood and participating in local comm it tees were seen as a 
means of getting to know local hierarchies nd obtaining access to 
key figures. Warnings were given that at times, such involvement 
meant that maintaining client confidentiality was [)ut under 
pressure 

Finally, there w;ls little agreement as to whether or not having a 
rural Ixickground or a partner on tlie land helped workers to 
olnain community support and acceptance. 

DISCUSSION 

Tlie factors raised in the literature related to problems in attracting 
and retaining quahlied human service workers Discussion 
emphasised cultural and professional ddleience.s between urban 
and rural area> 

Kespondents to ihi.s study overwhelmingly saw aspects of lifestyle 
and eoniiimnity as the mam atiraetion for remaining m rural are.is 
It is neces.sary lor newcomers not only to be prepared for the 
challenges of a luial cc-mmiinity but also to aiipreciaie tlie rural 
lifestyle 

a. Importance of Rural Lifestyle 

Thirt\-c’ight per cent of the sample populatmu had worked and 
lived in rural areas for the same tiumbei of yeais, the average age 
ol respemdents was 4<T45 years; and the average mimln’i of years 
spent living iii ruial years was 2b It would seem that having a 
ruial backgrountl’ is not essential lo living and working in ruial 
areas Wantir.g to h\e thcMc and being am acted c^r challenged by 
luiai hie doe.s however, seem to In- an imporiam lac lor 



Despite an average age of respondents of 40-45, generally they had 
worked in rural areas for only 9 years and lived in rural areas for 
2b years. This niay relate to several factors: 

(i) When comparing age and years lived in rural areas, it was 
found that on average, respondents spent 20 years not living 
in rural areas. The remaining 78% appeared to move to rural 
areas in their thirties or forties. 

(li) Generally respondents obtained qualifications in their 
twenties, from major cities. This corresponds with ABS 
statistics showing a fall in the rural teenage population 
(1992). 

(iii) Some qualified women ma)’ have remained at home to raise 
the children and entered or relumed to the workfor:e once 
the children were at school. 

(iv) For 38% of the sample, the number of years that they had 
been living and working in rural areas corresponded. The 
data did not provide explanations for this coincidence but U 
would seem feasible that they moved to rural areas to lake 
up a job. 

In the interviews. Cinphasis was placed on the need for rural 
workers to be highly motivated and dedicated. Practitioners 
needed to possess an openness and willingness to learn and to 
adapt to a rural life style. Working in a rural area had lo be their 
first choice not their last. It was suggested that these characienriics 
have as much validity as a rural background. A rural background 
might help but it was not corisidered to be essential. 

Positive promotion of rural lifestyle and community need lo be 
utilised to attract qualified, experienced practitioners to rural areas. 

b. Working in Rural Areas 

Once attracted to living in rural areas, employment becomes an 
important factor in the decision to remain in mral areas. 

Regarding reasons for leaving rural areas, work-related issues were 
the most frequently mentioned and represented 15% of responses. 

A diverse range of issues were raised including: i.solation, distances 
travelled, lack of career path, availability of work, lack of resources 
and the importance of access lo in -service Strategies need lo be 
developed within each work place to minimise the stress or 
burnout of staff. 

High levels of motivation and enthusiasm were observed within 
organisations, wliere alleniion w;ts paid to developing strategies to 
assist workers Interview's with managers within these 
organisations revealed a liigh level of commitment to staff 
networking, peer review and staff utilisation of in-service courses. 

Low energy levels and ‘brown-out were most likely lo occur in 
very small organisations or where the worker had little or no 
access to relief staff, su[)crvision. in-service or peer sup|>orl. Brown 
out Wiis described by a person intei^’icwcd, as a stale of collapse. 
Over lime the worker begins lo feci indispensable There is a 
gradual convergence of their needs and client needs to the extent 
that all sense of objectivity is lost 

Professional input from peers and supervisors was seen as 
essential, especially within counselling areas. A couple of 
organisations provided informal supervision lo workers outside of 
their organisation. Concern was expressed by the managers of 
these and one other organisation in relation lo the lime and costs 
involved They stated that they could arrange the capacity to 
suix-rvise lone workers hm would require extra funding 

An area which received mixed response was the use ol part-time 
workers. This did not seem to be a problem within nursing as 
lliere were often a number of registered nurses living within the 
area I or other organisations the availability ol (|iialilied local stall 
was more rcstrielcd and filling pari-timo positions was 
problematic. They found that few people were willing lo relocate 
lor a part- time position A positive asix-cl of employing |Mrt-linie 
woikeis for some organisations w.\s the fact lliat lliis provided a 
pool ol w'oikers wlio.se hours could be increased lo prcivule relief 
work positions e g moving from leaching to counselling or 
nursing to child care The survey data provided no clues as to why 
Muh diamaiu ociupaiiou ilianges had occurred iheielore this 
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finding requires further research. These changes may reflect an 
under-utilisation of skills or a mechanism for muhi-skillmg if the 
person’s skills are adequately updated. 

Education 

The educational needs of rural human service workers give rise to 
two problems: the needs of people presently working in rural areas 
and alleviating the problems experienced in recruiting qualified, 
experienced s*.aff. 

For people already working in rural areas, there were four 
important factors. Firstly, on average respondents obtained initial 
qualifications in their twenties. Secondly, combining a demar;ding 
job and a family left little time and energy for study Thirdly, 
difficulties were experienced in accessing reference material and 
there was a sense that course work lacked relevance. Finally, 10% 
of respondents preferred in-seiv'icc to formal education. 

The absence of qualified social workers in most of the SLAs 
surv’eyed is an indication of the deprivation of social work skills in 
rural areas. Presumably community nurses develop and provide 
social work services. 

It was concluded that a rural background was not essential for 
successful work in rural areas. how’Cver it is an advantage and a 
love of the lifestyle would seem to be a necessary factor. Therefore 
it is suggested that high school students in rural areas should be 
encouraged to continue into tertiar>' education, particularly into 
the human services sector, the presumption Ixiing that at some 
stage they will return to work in rural areas. 

Because farmers tend to be relatively asset-rich, regardless of their 
actual financial position, this precludes many prospective rural 
students from obtaining AUSTUDY. This barrier would need to be 
removed to encourage students to continue their education. 

Encouraging qualified people into positions in rural areas does not 
overcome the problem." of lack of experience. This w'ould require 
offering incentives to employers, in either urban or rural areas, ta 
hire graduates on fixed-term contract to gain general experience 

Supervision for isolated workers is another possible strategy to 
increase retention of rural human scAice workers. This would best 
be achieved by loosening funding guidelines to enable larger 
organisations to provide such senices. 

Tl.c development of a tertiary Degree which specifically targets the 
gt neralist skills required by human service workers would be 
ideal The prevalence of nurses in rural areas makes nursing 
schools the most appropriate provider of such a course 

Undergraduate Degrees in Social Work and Psyciiology need to 
develop co»irses which encourage students to work in niral are;is. 
Emphasis needs to be placed on the challenges, as well as the 
benefits and problems of working in rural areas. If any lasting 
effect IS to be achieved, a first step is \u encourage and enable 
studenls to undertake a rural placement 
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